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GEORGE SHEPARD BOLTWOOD. 


Memoir of George Shepard Beltwood, who died at 
Amherst, Mass. July 19, 1833. Aged six years and 
two months. Written for the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. Svld at the Depository, No. 24 
Cornhill, Boston. 

{The following extracts from this very interesting little 
book, we think cannot but excite a desire in our readers to 
peruse the whole.]} 


George Shepard Boltwood was born April $0, 1827. 

In early life, and so long as he lived, love of the 
Bible was a striking trait in his character. Nothing, 
that could be read to him, had such a charm as Bible 
stories. When the mother in reading to the children, 
left the choice of a book to them, it was rarely the 
case, that George did not say, ‘read in the Bible, 
mother;’? and when the perusal of a book of her own 
choice failed to secure his attention, she had only to 
take up the Bible in its stead, and she was sure of hav- 
ing in him an attentive and interested listener. 

George had a little sister, two years younger than 
himself, to whom he gave many proofs of affection. 
When he was four years old, this sister was attacked 
with the canker rash in its worst form, George and 
his motier were sick, atthe sametime. In the anxie- 
ty of the family for his sister, he was often left alone 
upon his bed, for along time. Feeling that it was 
right and necessary, he cheerfully acquiesced, and 
made his book his companion, and forgot that he was 
alone. He was often heard reading whole hymns and 
chapters, of his own selection. 

The sister died. George, now partially recovered, 
was able to be present, and witness the death-bed 
scene: it made an impression upon his tender mind, 
which was never erased. His grief, though manly, 
was deep; and ever after, showed itself, whenever 
anything occurred to remind him of his departed sis- 
ter. He always spoke of her, however, not asa life- 
less corpse, but as an immortal spirit. He often said: 
‘Fanny’ (that was his sister’s name,) ‘ Fanny isa 
Spirit now; we cannot see her, but we do not know 
but she can see us. She has gone to God. She has 
been washed in the blood of Christ.’ During the ill- 
ness, which confined him tu the house for some weeks 
after the death of Fanny, scarce a day passed, in 
which he did not, oftentimes and of his own accord, 
say something about her. After reading the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus one day, he said to his 
mother: ‘I suppose Fanny has gone to Abraham’s bo- 
som: do you think she can look down into hell, and 
see the rich man; and do you think he can;look up and 
see her?” Soon he added: ‘ Mother, it won’t do us 
any good, if we don’t go to heaven, to look up and see 


Fanny—we must go where she is.’ As he was read- 
ing, at another time, about Jonah’s gourd that with- 
ered, he looked up to his mother and said: * Mother, 
that gourd was just like Fanny—she withered just so.’ 

When able to go abroad again, he rode out in anew 
carriage, which Fanny had talked about riding in, be- 
fore she died. ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘Fanny used to 
say she wanted to ride with papa in his new carriage; 
but she would’nt come back to ride now if she could. 
She is a great deal happier now than she would be 
here--she is with God in heaven.’ About this time, 
he altered a prayer, of his own accord, which he had 
been taught to say, so as to include a petition to be 
washed in the blood of Christ; and a night or two af- 
ter, he told an older brother, ‘that he never could go 
to heaven, unless he was washed in the blood of Christ; 
and that, if he did not ask to be washed, he never 
would be.’ 

It was not_long before he had a second attack of 
his disease, and fears were expressed to him that he | 
was going to be very sick, and perhaps to die. He 
said, ‘he was willing to die, if God thought best.’ 

His aunt, who took care of him, a week or two, in 
his mother’s absence, during this illness, was reading 
aloud, one day, the little hymn beginning: 


* Lord what is life—’Tis like a flower, 
That blossoms, and is gone; 

It flourishes its little hour 
With all its beauty on. 

Death comes, and like a wintry day, 
It cuts the little flower away.’ 

When his aunt had finished reading this with two 
other verses containing similar ideas, he exclaimed: 
‘That's just like Fanny. Aunt E. won’ you write 
off those verses, and fold them up, and put Fanny’s 
name on the back of them—they are so like her.’ 
As it began to grow dark, one evening, he said: ‘ Fan- 
CB no need of the sun, or the moon; God is her 
ight.” 

PA little brother that was added to the family, after 
the death of his sister, he regarded as filling her place. 
As the little one was recovering from a fit of sickness, 
when a few mouths old, George said: ‘ you area dear 
little babe; hut your mother must not love you too 
well.? The force of this remark was felt by the moth- 
er at the time, as showing the dangerous situation of 
an idolized child; but it thrilled through the heart with 
far greater power, when George was gone, and the 
babe, only a few days afler, was torn from her embrace 
by relentless death. 

When about four years of age, the book of Jonah 
was a favorite;.and he read it, till he could repeat al- 
most the whole of it. While visiting a friend, with 
his father, about this time, some one present related 
an account of aman in New Bedford, who a short 
time before, was swallowed by.a whale. George 
heard the story with intense interest, and then asked, 
if the man was killed. Being told he was, he imme- 
diately inquired, with great surprise and eagerness: 
‘ Why did'nt he pray!’ 

George was fond of prayer, as well as reading, and 
often connected the two things together. After his 
mother had complied with his request in reading the 
Bible, that request was often fullowed by another: 
‘ Mother, now won’t you pray with me?’ He loved to 

ray himself. As soon as he could learn any thing, 
& was taught forms of prayer; and, as he grew older, 
and thought and felt more upon religious subjects, he 
altered those forms, and added to them, according to 
his feelings and wants. He prayed for others as well 
as himself; and, whether he prayel for himself or his 
friends, in the latter part of his life, he always, of his 
own accord, offered the petition, * that they might be 
washed in the bléod of Christ.” ‘Washing in the 
blood of Christ,’ was his favorite expression, when 
he wished to convey the idea of purity and holiness. 

George was a benevolent child. That benevolence, 
which shone so brightly in his death, was kindled and 
cherished in early life We have already seen, that 
‘the missionaries’ were made heirs of a considerable 

ortion of his little praperty, ina verbal will, which 
be made under tne presentiment that he had. not long 
to live. He was fond of hearing missionary stories. 
He was once very much interested in hearing an ad- 














dres# which was made in the meeting-house, by a na- 
tive Caerokee He carried his purse, and when the 
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box was passed for a contribution, turned it inside out, 
to make sure of giving all he had. 

On sabbath afternoon, only a week after he had at- 
tended Sabbath Schooi, he was suddenly taken with 
choaking. He now took his mother by the hand, and, 
with great earnestness, said: 

* Mother, | shall die—I shall choke to death.’ He 
recovered from this attack, only to suffer a more vio- 
lent one, about the same time the next day. He then 
seemed near suffocation; and, when apparently almost 
gone, he said: 

‘ Mother I’m going to die—I shall go. to heaven.’ 
‘I can’t breathe,’ he continued, ‘I shall die before 
the doctor comes—I should like to get well. When 
his mother told him, ‘ God could relieve and make 
him well; but if he saw fit to take him away, she 
hoped he felt willing,’ he assented, and seemed to feel 
that God would do what is right and best. On a par- 
tial recovery from this distressing attack, his mother 
commenced repeating the verse: ‘The Lord is our 
Shepherd,’ he quickly finished it by saying: ‘I shall 
not want.? She proceeded: ‘Though I pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death,’ he added, with 
much emphasis: ‘ I will fear no evil.’ 

The closing scene was now near. He had talked 
less than usual, for an hour previous; he was raised 
up and supported by pillows, at his father’s side; he 
reached out his arm, made an attenipt to kiss his fath- 
er, and said, in a clear, though faint and tender voice: 

* Farewell, dear father; meet me in heaven.’ He 
then reached towards his mother, and, putting his 
arms around her neck, kissed her, and said: 

* Farewell, dear mother: meet mein heaven.’ See- 
ing his grandmother at the foot of the bed, he said: 

‘ Farewell, dear grandmother.’ Then looking a- 
round the room, he said: 

‘ Farewell, all; all meet me in heaven.’ He said 
little more, though he survived sometime. Hisstrength 
failed rapidly; his breath grew shorter and shorter; he 
did not struggle, but sweetly fell asleep without a 
groan, at the age of six years and two months, 
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From’ the Sailor’s Magazine. 
THE CONVERTED PRODIGAL. 
Al Narrative of Facts. 

In the year 1827, I had command of the brig 
Manuel, a letter of marque, and was in the port 
of Carthagena, in South America. 
port I became acquainted with Captain S., of the 
corvette Ceres, carrying twenty-six guns. Learn- 
ing that I eame from the State of New-York, 
Captain S. asked me whether I had any knowl- 
edge of a family of the name of W. I remarked 
that I had, and especially that I knew one of the 
sons, J. W. very well; having in early life been 
school-fellows. 
S., but you had better not see him, for he isa | 


worthless, intemperate fellow; you can do himno | 
Ionce j 


good, and he will give you much trouble. 
had him on board my vessel, but he conducted so 
badly I set him on shore. 
tion communicated bv Captain S. 
termined to see the man, intending to make one 
attempt to rescue him from his evil courses, I 
accordingly sought him out, and found him; but 
O, how changed! How sad the ruin he had 
brought upon himself. Perhaps no young man 
entered on life with finer prospects than J. W. | 
A good education prepared him for usefulness; 4 
property at his command gave him the means of 
commencing business, respectable family connec- 
tions opened the way into reputable society, and 
his course through life might have been prosper- 
ous, useful and happy.—But in an evil hour he 
put the intoxicating cup to his lips, he would mot 
engage in business, he entered the navy—he be- 
came dissolute, and had now become a disgrace 
to his friends, and had sunk down among the very 
dregs of society, : 
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While in that | 


He is in this port, said Captain 


Such was the informa- | 
I however de- | 
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When I found him at Carthagena he did not 
recognise me; for long continued intemperance, | 
as is frequently the case, had ina considerable | 





degree destroyed his reason, so that when I spoke | on board the Ceres, and was finally turned ashore 


to him and invited him to go on board my vessel, | 
he abused me. It was my plan to get him aed 
my vessel, and carry him away with me, but he 
resisted every effort of this kind.—Finding I could 
not succeed, I furnished him with some clothing, 
paid the landlord for a few weeks board, and a 
him, never expecting to see him more. From 
Carthagena, 1 went to St. Martha’s, and one 
morning, about three weeks after I arrived there, \ 


| 





[ received a message from the British geen 


saying that a person at his officeewished to see 
me. 
utter astonishment found J. W., who, it seems, 
had followed me on foot nearly two hundred miles. 
I wondered the more at this, because while at 
Carthagena he considered me his enemy, and 
abused me almost every time I spoke with him. 
But he was evidently insare. Ardent spirits had 
turned his brain. The Consul saw his situation, 
and as he inquired for me, had detained him till I 
came. He did not know me, and after some per- 
suasion I got him to my house, and prevailed 
on him to take food. Finding that he would not 
remain in the house, and fearing that if he got 
abroad, he would either wander away, or drink so 
freely as to destroy himself, after consulting with 
a magistrate, as to the legality of the act, I con- 
fined him in my own house, for ten days, and then 
removed him on board my vessel, and committed 
him to the care of the boatswain. Mr. W. had 
evidently improved much during the short period 
of his confinement in my house. He had become 
sober, and his reason was very considerably re- 
stored to him. When he first came on board the 
vessel, the boatswain, who had previously known 
him, was greatly surprised at the alteration in his 


went to sea before the mast, still becoming worse 
and worse. 


{ went immediately to his house, and to my | 





appearance, and on receiving kim gave him a 
hearty shake by the hand, saying, ‘‘the captain 
has polished your outside finely;”—*‘‘ yes,” said 
Mr. W. ‘‘ but more sensibly sothe inside.”” This 
was the first intimation he had given of any change 
in his mind. I had previously had no conversa- 
tion with him on religious subjects, having at that 
time no seriousness myself; my sole object being to 
reform the man externally, and restore him to so- 
ciety, which I then (very foolishly indeed) sup- 
posed might be accomplished without religion.— 
At that time I used ardent spirits myself, and sup- 
posed it lawful, and thought that others might do 
the same, if they did not drink to intoxication, a 
practice that I now reprobate, and warn others, 
and especially sailors, to avoid. But in the first 
conversation I had with Mr. W. after he came 
on board my vessel, I found he had resolved to 
abstain from the use of ardent spirits wholly and 
for ever. On making this discovery, I remon- 
strated with him, really supposing at that time, as 
I doubt not that some others do, that a little 
rum was necessary. ‘‘ Never mind, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘my resolution is fixed, and I will run the 
risk of any injury that may occur.”’ I mention 
these circumstances to show that it was his own 
voluntary resolution to say to his intoxicating 
propensity, ‘‘hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further.” And he kept his word, and from that 
day to the day of his death was strictly and con- 
scienciously temperate in all things. 

His constitution, however, was a mere wreck; 
a long course of dissipation had almost destroyed 
him. Perceiving that he needed nourishment and 
careful attention, I proposed tHat he should re- 
main with my family at St. Martha’s, rather than 


| your kindness, I might have died in the-streets of 





go to sea with me; but he would not consent to 
this, and I yielded to his solicitations. From the 
time he came on board my vessel I had frequent 
conversations with him, and found him almost 
constantly lamenting the errors of his past life. 
He informed me that his dissipated habits com- 
menced by visiting the theatres, and there forming 
acquaintances with many dissolute characters; 
that after entering the navy as an officer, he be- 
came so intemperate that he was discharged, and 








He entered the Colombian service, 
was drafted from one ship to another, till he got 


by Captain S. a short time before 1 found him. 
** But O,” said he, ‘‘I am a great sinner, an un- 
grateful wretch both towards God and my family; 
I am not fit to leave the world, for I have not 
made my peace with God, and I cannot rest for 
the want of it.”’ I furnished him with a Bible 
and such religious books as I had, but avoided 
much conversation with him, as my religious opin- 
ions were at that time altogether different from 
what I perceived was laboring in his mind. His 
reflections on the sinfulness of his past life were 
deep and cutting; but at length he became more 
peaceful. He would sometimes say, ‘‘I think 
the wound is healing, and all will yet be well 
through the medium of the Saviour, to whom for 
days and nights I offer up my prayers.” Our 
voyage was to St. Thomas; and after we got out 
to sea he very evidently declined apace, and gave 
up hope of life. But he still mourned over his 
sins, saying that he could not sleep at night for 
the thoughts of his former vileness. For, ever | 
since his reason had been restored, the recollec- 
tion of past scenes had caused him most bitter | 
suffering. He was, however, altogether an al- 
tered man; so mild, and pleasant, and intelligent, 
that it afforded me great pleasure to converse | 
with him. 

As he grew weaker, I prepared a bed on the! 
cabin floor, it being fatiguing for him to get in 
and out of his berth, and the boatswain became 
his constant nurse. His waking hours were most- 
ly spent in reading and prayer.’ The day before 
he died, he expressed a desire to speak with me 
privately ;. and when the’ boatswain had retired, 
he took my hatd, and: looking me earnestly in the 
face, said, “ CaptA. I am aware that my disso- 
lution is at hand.. Since I have been in this ves- 
sel I have endeavored to make my/ peace with 
God, that I may be prephred to staridat his judg- 
ment seat; and thanks be to Him, Icthink I have 
found that peace proclaimed in my heart. I still 
desire to live, for, two reasé@ng; first that I may 
serve God more here, and thank him for his un- 
bounded mercies; and second, that I may mani- 
fest my gratitude to you; for had it not been for 


Carthagena, without a friend to console me, or 
reason enough to be aware of my situation!” He 
spoke of the mysterious providence of God in lead- 
ing me to him; and at another conversation in 
the afternoon of the same day, he requested me 
to inform his friends of the circumstances of his 
death, and, in his name, to ask forgiveness for all 
the trouble and distress he had caused them. 
‘** Tell them,” said he, ‘‘ that I trust I have made 
my peace with God, and that my last days were 
spent in devotion and prayer.” In the evening, 
being very weak, some prayers were read at his 
bed-side, in which he appeared devoutly to join. 
Next morning he was evidently struck with death, 
but his mind was peaceful; and when I found his 
extremities cold, he looked up smiling and said, 
‘* never mind, captain, it will soon be over; I have 
better prospects in view.”” _ He continued sinking 
gradually until about three o’clock, P. M., and 
then breathed his last. He continued sensible to 
the last; and afew minutes before his death, see- 
ing his lips move, I put down my ear and caught 
his dying words, They were these:—‘‘ I am sat- 
isfied with the will of God.” Such was the end 
of J. W., a man fitted by nature and education to 
fill an important station in society, had moral and 
religious principles formed the basis of his char- 
acter. Nothing remained but to commit his body 
to the deep. This was done ir the usual way, 
after reading the episcopal burial service. The 
crew were much affected, and not a man of them 
would take his grog for the remainder of the voy- 
age. Many additional circumstances might be 
related of the conversations held with Mr. W. 








them. They were deeply interesting to my own 
mind, and made an impression there which will 
not be easily effaced. S. A. 

New-York, Feb. 15, 1833. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY.-No. Viii, 
Vutcan, 
_Hen. Papa, I am very curious to hear about 
Vulcan, because I do not understand why a god 
should be a blacksmith. ° 
Fath. The art of working metals was of so 
much importance to the ancients, that they did 
not esteem it an unfit employment for one of their 
deities, Vulcan was the sam of Juno, but having 
incurred the displeasure ¢f Jupiter, the king of the 
gods kicked him out of heaven. He was nine 
days in falling, and alighted on the isle of Lemnos, 
where the inhabitants caught him in their arms. 
However he broke his leg, and was lame ever 
after. 
Hen. His being a god was not of much service 
to him, then, if he could not cure himself of such 
an accident. 
_ Fath. You must not expect any consistency 
in these fables. Vulcan set up his forges in Lem- 
nos, but afterwards removed them to Mount Etna, 
where, it was supposed he occasioned volcanic 
appearances, by his forging operations. It is very 
possible that Vulcan is the same as Tubal-Cain 
mentioned in the Bible. 
Jane. Did you not say, papa, that he made 
golden beds for the gods? 
Fath. Yes; he also made the thunderbolts 
and a brass dog for Jupiter, a helmet for Pluto, 
which rendered hirn invisible, a trident for Nep- 
tune, which shook sea and land, and armor for all 
the gods. He made, too, at the request of Jupi- 
ter, the first woman who was seen on earth, Pan- 
dora, of whom I shall tell you more at some other 
time. : 
Hen, How was Vulcan supposed to look? 
Fath. As he is represented in this picture; 
seated at his anvil, his forehead blackened with 
smoke, and covered with sweat; his breast hairy; 
his arms muscular, and his hair dishevelled. An 
eagle waits at his side, to carry the thunderbolts 
to Jupiter. 
Jane. What a horrid looking creature. 
Hen. That is the way with you women, always 
thinking ofbeauty. Now I like Vulcan, for he was 
of some use, which cannot be said of the other 
ods. 

Fath. When Vulcan was restored to heaven, 
he married Venus, the goddess of beauty, and 
was the father of Cupid. 

Jane. Venus must have had a singular taste. 
But was Vulcan worshipped on earth? 

Fath. Yes, at Athens and at Rome. There 
was a temple dedicated to him, on Mount Etna,’ 
guarded by dogs, whose sense of smelling was so 
acute, that they were able to distinguish the vir- 
tuous from the vicious. 

Jane. How absurd! 

Fath. “Vulcan had some servants, who were 
called Cyclops. They were giants with one eye 
in the middle of their foreheads. This fiction 
may have arisen from the fact, that, when the 
workmen were exposed to the heat of the furnace, 
they were obliged to cover their faces with a piece 
of stiff leather, with a single opening in the middle 
to permit them to look through. The king of the 
Cyclops was Polyphemus, the son of Neptune, 
who fed on human flesh. When Ulysses was 
thrown on the coast of Sicily, the monster seized 
him, with twelve of his companions, and confined 
them in his cave, where he daily devoured two of 
them. Ulyssus would have shared this fate, but 
having intoxicated Polyphemus, he put out his 
eyes while he was asleep and escaped. 

Did you like the extracts from Homer which I 














from time to time, but the principal facts are given 
The discerning Christian can judge of 


above. 








gave you to read? 
Both. Yes Sir. 
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Fath. Then, I will repeat to you his descrip-' comes over them, these children are assembled 


tion of the visit of Thetis, to Vulcan’s workshop. 


«There the lame architect the goddess found, 
Obscure in smoke, his forges flaming round, 
While, bath’d in sweat, from fire to fire he flew, 
And, puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew, 
Then from his anvil the lame artist rose, 

Wide, with distorted legs, oblique he goes, 

And stills the bellows, and in order laid, 

Locks on their chest, the instruments of trade; 
Then, with a sponge, the sooty workman drest, 
His brawny arms imbrown’d, and hairy brest.” 
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Communicated for the Youth's Companion. — 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—WVo. VII. 
Boston, May 1, 1834. 
MAM& DAY. - 
*© Queen of freth flowers, 
Whom vernal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
In nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May.” 
My Dear M. W. 

Taking a walk this morning, at the rising of the 
sun, on the beautiful Common spread out in the 
heart of this great city, I was permitted to wit- 
ness the celebration of the ancient custom of ush- 
ering in the first morning of May Day. The sun 
arose with its mildest beams, and a great compa- 
ny of people of all ages, were out to salute its first 
rays, walking in separate groups, in different sec- 
tions of this widely extended promenade. Precise- 
ly at 6 o’clock the Rail Road Cars, with from one 
to two hundred passengers, left their depot near 
Washington street, and sped their way across 
the bay on their passage to Newton, with almost 
the rapidity with which the Pigeon cuts the air 
in her flight. Several companies of the military 
were marching at the sound of their music; and 
on every side were to be seen groups of all ages, 
moving up and down on the common, regaling 
themselves with the balmy zephyrs of the beautiful 
May day morning. One part of the scéne was 
particularly attractive to see, and I presume the 
description of it will be none the less so to you. 
It was. a procession of about thirty little Misses, 
of about your age, each bearing in her hand a roll 
adorned with flowers. The procession was head- 
ed by three little girls, the middle one having a 
medal suspended from her neck and her head 
crowned with a wreath of evergreens, ornamented 
with the finest flowers. She was crowned Queen 
of May, probably as a reward of merit at school. 
She was a pretty modest girl, of about seven, and 
appeared very happy in the honor conferred upon 
her by her fellow pupils. She walked without a 
bonnet, that her laurels might be the more con- 
spicuous. Such exhibitions I am told are common 
in this city, at the annual return of May morning, 
—and let me just say to my little daughter, that if 
you would witness or participate in them, you 
must cultivate the excellent habit of early rising— 
for “‘ merry May Pole” can only be exhibited in 
its true beauty on the rising of the sun. Those 
little children that love to slumber in their beds 
until a late hour, lose the pleasure of hearing the 
sweetest songs of the birds, and of inhaling the 
purest gales, and beholding the finest exhibitions 
of nature’s works. 

It has been my privilege, my dear M. to spend 
a few days in the kind family of Mr. B. of D " 

lere is a group of five children, from the age of 
eight to three, who are trained up in the way that 
they should go, and when they are old, I trust 
they will not depart from it. Every suitable 
means is adopted, by plain food, early bed, and 
early rising, and appropriate exercise, to ensure 
health; and their rosy cheeks and well formed 
limbs manifest that such means are not used in 
vain. The most diligent attention also is given to 
the improvement of their minds and hearts. At 
the early shades of the evening, before drowsiness 





‘around the altar of prayer. A short story from 
|some interesting tract, and a chapter from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is read, in which'they are all, 
from the eldest to the youngest, deeply inter- 
ested; they then take the hands of their parents 
and each others, forming a circle, when a very 
concise and simple, and appropriate prayer is of- 
fered: after which they all retire to their beds of 
slumber. In the morning, with the rising of the 
sun, they are all up, and, when the weather will 
permit, are out exercising in the open air. After 
breakfast, an exercise from. Mr. Jay, appropriate 
for the day, is read, a short portion from the Bi- 
ble, anda hymn sung. In the two latter exer- 
cises, all the family unite; and then follows the 
morning prayer, short and appropriate, with a cir- 
cle formed as in the evening. None joins with 
deeper interest in these devotions, than the chil- 
dren, because they are made intelligible and pleas- 
anttothem. A lovely family is that of Mr B ; 
Mildness and decision mark the course of the pa- 
rents—pleasantness, obedience and dilligence dis- 
tinguish the habits of the children. The peace 
of the blessed Saviour abides with that house. 

I have a story of three little children bringing 
their money to their minister, (earned by absti- 
nence from sugar and butter,) for the purpose of 
sending Testaments to the destitute, which I must 
defer until my next. | 

It is your lot, my’dear child, with your brothers 
and sisters, to be deprived in a great measure, of 





you are not, I trust, deprived of his prayers. 
Yes, it is my privilege, and one which I would 
not exchange for worlds, if they were mine, to 
bear you daily on my heart tothe throne of grace. 
Though absent in body, I am with you in spirit— 
and O, may not an absent father’s prayers, and a 
present mother’s instructions be host upon you, my 
dear children; your.responsibilities are great. 
Peace be with yon all, Adieu, 
Een 


,RELIGION. 


; Writtch for the Youth’? Companion. 
LETTERS TO LITTLE CHILDREN.—No. I. 

My dear little Friends—I have never seen 
many.of you, it is true, but still I love you all, 
and think a great deal of you, wishing that I could 
do something for your happiness. I should like 
to tel you some pretty stories which I have read 
in books which are written-for ‘‘ grown people,” 
as you call them, and which you cannot under- 
stand until you are ‘‘ grown.” I should like too, 
to tell you about some little children whom I have 
seen; but most of all, I want to tell you about 
that great God who made you and died for you. 
I do not suppose that you do not know any thing 
about him; but our hearts are so wicked that we 
need to be told a great deal about God, or we 
shall not remember him. 

God is great. If we saw a man who could doa 
great many useful things which no one else could 
learn to do, we should say that he was a very 
great man. God has made the world, the sun, 
moon, and stars, and takes care of them all. He 
has made thousands of angels; and he has made 
every thing which we see or hear. He has made 
us too, and given us souls which dan think, and 
wish, and love, and remember. Then God takes 
care of every thing which he has made, so that 
there is not a feeble insect, nor a little flower, that 
is ever forgotten by him. Can youmeasure such 
greatness? No, it is beyond measure—it is infinite. 

God is wise. Very often, after we have done 
what we thought was best, we have found that if 
we had been wiser, we might have done better, 
and have saved ourselves and our friends much 
trouble. But it is never so with God. He al- 
ways does every thing in the best way in which it 
could possibly be done, although he has so very 
many things todo. God’s wisdom is infinite, His 
power too is infinite—Nothing is impossible with 


God. : 
But a God of greatness, wisdom, and power, 


























alone, would not be such a God as our God—He 
is also good. He has never wished, or thought, 
or said, or done any thing that was wrong. He 
has always thought, and done perfectly right. 
He is as good as he is great. And his goodness 
makes him benevolent. Only think how many crea- 
tures he is making happy, and how many useful 
things he has made. When he lived on the earth 


as we do, he went about doing good. He cured 
the sick, the lame, and the blind. He taught the 
ignorant, and forgave the penitent. He is not 


less benevolent now; though we cannot see him, 
he is still doing good all over the earth, and we 
may see the works of his hands, for ‘‘ every good 
gift, and every perfect gift,” are fromhim. That 
you may all learn to love and serve him while you 
are children, and give to him your best days, and all 
your days, is the daily prayer of your affectionate 
friend. ; E. L. FE. 


THE NURSERY. 
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BE KIND TO EACH OTHER, 
It was a bright beautiful morning in May when 
a happy group of school girls assembled as usual 





the presence and instruction of your father; but | of school. 


in their pleasant hall. At the sound of the bell, 
cach one quietly took her seat, and opened her 
Bible at the 4th of Ephesians, which was.the chap- 
ter in course to be read. It was customary for 
the teacher to select one or more verses from the 
chapter read in the morning, which his pupils 
might commit to memory, and repeat at the close 

On this occasion, he directed their at- 
| tention particularly to the last two verses. ‘* Let 
| all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
| and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
‘malice; and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
| Christ’s sake hath forgiven you;” and showed 
‘them in a few words how many opportunities they 
| might have for putting its principles in practice, 
even in the course of that day. Some of his pu- 
pils seeuied scarcely to hear what he said, and of 


‘ | course took no interest in endeavoring to follow 


his advice; a part listened, and thought it was 
certainly a very desirable thing that kindness and 
good-will should prevail among them, but made 
no special resolutions as to their own endeavors 
on this point; while a few were secretly resolving 
that looking to God for.assistance and strength, 
they would endeavor to do all their duty to those 
around them, and promote the happiness of their 
companions as far as possible. 

An hour had passed, and the time for recess 
had arrived.—All was bustle and confusion; every 
one doing whatever inclination prompted at the 
moment. In one corner of the spacious hall, a 
group of the younger scholars were collected, 
amusing themselves with playing ball. ‘* Now 
give me a good ball,” said Mary B. ‘Oh! you 
threw it quite over my head; you never give me 
a good one.”” ‘*Well, Ido say,” said another, 
in a complaining tone, ‘‘ that was not fair:—you 
threw it so low that I could not catch it:” ‘ Oh, 
dear!’’ muttered another, ‘‘ how they do act, I 
won’t play, girls, if you make such a noise,” 
added she in a louder tone. ‘‘Then go away,” 
replied a rude little girl; ‘‘we can do very well 
without you.”’ 

Another company of little girls had taken pos- 
session of a recitation room adjoining the school- 
room, for the purpose of holding a ‘‘ society meet- 
ing,” as they called it. Thither the ball-party 
bent their steps, after they had become thoroughly 
discontented with themselves andeach other, On 
opening the door, however, a murmur of disappro- 
bation arose from those within, and two or three 
individuals came forward to forbid their entrance. 
‘* Why we have as much right to the recitation- 
room as you have,” said one. ‘‘No you have 
not,’’ said another, ‘‘ for Mr. C. told us that we 
might have it all the recess: and I should not 
think you would come here to disturb us.”—‘‘ Do 
let us go away then,” gaid the leader of the as- 
sailants, ‘‘if it troubles them so much.” Ah! 
they had all forgotten the lesson of mutual for- 
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Youth’s Companion. 





























bearance and condescension which had been in- 
culcated upon them in the morning. 

In one part of the room might be seen three 
young ladies walking arm in arm, and talking 
very earnestly ina low tone. ‘‘I spoke to her 
on the stairs,” said one, ‘‘and she did not make 
the least answer.”” ‘‘I don’t see what we have 
done to offend her,” said another. ‘‘I should 
not think she would be affronted because we did 
not ask her to walk with us this morning.”’  ‘‘ Nor 
I either,” said the third; ‘‘I am sure I would 
not have such a disposition for all the world.” 
As it happened, however, the young lady in 
question had not thought of being offended; and 
none but a school-girl’s imagination could have 
construed her refusal to speak when she knew 
that school had commenced, into an intentional 
afftont. As the case was, however, it furnished 
a topic of conversation to the three young ladies 
until the close of recess. 

‘** And be ye kind one to another,” said Ellen 
A. to herself, as she left the friend with whom she 
had been conversing, and seated herself by the 
side of a poor lone one,—a stranger in school.— 
‘*T am afraid you are quite lonely, though among 
so many girls,” said she in a gentle tone. She 
then went on to speak of various things connected 
with school; of the teachers and the different 
classes; and when she saw by the brightening eye 
of her auditor, that she had succeeded in awaken- 
ing her interest, and to some extent securing her 
confidence, she felt amply rewarded for any self- 
denial that the effort might have cost her, 

‘*Do come, Miss B. and play this tune for us, 
will you?” said one of a group of little girls who 
surrounded the piano. ‘‘ We have been trying to 
sing it, but we want you to play it to us.” —Miss 
B. was busy, and would rather not have gone; 
but remembering that her own inclinations were 
to yield when they would interfere with the hap- 
piness of others, she cheerfully laid aside her 
work, and did as she was requested. ‘‘ Thank 
you, Miss B.”’ said little Lucey who had summoned 
her to the piano, after she had played the tune 
again and again until they were quite familiar 
with it. ‘‘We should not have learnt it to-day, 
if you had not played it for us,” added she. 

A stranger could not have failed to notice the 
varying expressions on different countenances, as 
each scholar returned to her seat at the close of 
recess. Some appeared dissatisfied and discon- 
tented,—and these were generally such as had 
been most noisy and rude at play. Others were 
listless and indifferent,—tired of play, and yet 
disinclined to study:—and here and there might 
be seen a countenance wearing a serene, quiet 
expression, showing more plainly than words could 
do, a heart at peace with itself, and interested in 
the happiness of all around. 

At the close of school, the passage learned in 
the morning was repeated; and each pupil was 
invited to look back upon the past day with par- 
ticular reference to the manner in which she had 
fulfilled the duties which it enjoined. Small in- 
deed was the number who could make the retro- 
spect without a feeling of self-reproach. Some 
had not intended to make any effort to do right, 
and the resolutions of others had been swept away 
by the tide of temptation; but there were still a 
few who could truly say that their constant aim 
had been to ‘‘do to others as they would that 
others should do to them.””—[ Lowell Observer. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Complaints of Sabbath School Scholars. 


A little girl, five or six years old, in P : 
was reading a story about a child, who complained 
that her Sabbath school teacher never asked her 
any questions; and never talked any with her 
class. After she had read the story through to 
herself, she sat a few moments in deep thought, 
and then said, 

‘*There, Ma, I do wish my teacher could read 











‘* Why, what is it?” inquired the mother. Af- 
ter she had related the story, her mother asked, 
‘* Why do you wish your teacher to read it?” 
‘¢ Because, she never asks us any questions, only 
those in the Question book, and she never talks 
any with us.” 

A pious young lady walking home from the 
Sabbath school in company with a lad, seven or 
eight years old, asked hira, ‘“‘ why he did rot be- 
come a Christian?”’ 

‘*T think I should,” said he, ‘‘if I only had a 
teacher who would talk with me.”’ 

It was no excuse for this lad to neglect his soul 
and live in sin, because his teacher neglected her 
duty. Still his answer is an affecting reproof to 
every unfaithful Sabbath school teacher. 

A girl twelve or thirteen years old, went home 
from a morning prayer meeting where the children 
had been particularly addressed; and bursting into 
tears, she said, 

‘*1 don’t think there is enough said to Sabbath 
school children. My teacher never asked me but 
one question in the world. She only hears me say 
my lesson, and that is all she does.” 

That child was anxious about her soul, and her 
teacher knew nothing of it. Perhaps one short 
conversation in the Sabbath school, or when she 
met her alone, might have been blessed to her 
salvation; and as a reward of that single effort to 
do good, that teacher might have had the precious 
soul of ter scholar to shine in her crown of rejoic- 
ing forever. What new life and interest it must 
have given to all her prayers for the conversion 
of the dear children in her class, to have known 
that one was weeping over sin; and to have seen 
with her own eyes, the tears; to have heard the 
anxious inquiry, ‘‘ what shall I do to be saved?” 
and to have tried herself to direct the mourning 
child to her blessed Saviour! 

‘** Ele which converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.”’ [S. S. Facts. 


FIDELITY AMONG TEACHERS. 

Deacon , took a class of six young ladies, 
which was soon increased totwelve. None of 
them, when they entered the class, gave evidence 
of piety. The teacher was in the habit of making 
practical remarks; and conversing with each mem- 
ber of the class, individually, respecting the state 
oftheirsouls. So far from fearing that this course 
of faithfulness would break up his class, he re- 
garded it as the only course, by which he could 
gain the attention and regard of his scholars, and 
secure their willing continuance in the Sabbath 
school. 

The result of these faithful efforts, was, all the 
members of that class, when this incident was re- 
ported, were either hopefully pious, or were 
anxiously inquiring ‘‘ what they should do to be 
saved.”’ 

‘*T belong,” said a young lady in G » 
a class in the Sabbath school of eight young la- 
dies, all of whom have become hopefully pious 
within a few weeks.” It was very pleasant, but 
not at all unexpected, to learn that they had en- 
joyed the prayers and instructions of a faithful 
teacher. 

A minister of the gospel, when relating publicly 
what the Lord had been doing for his people, 
said, ‘‘ he had a class of twenty young ladies, all 
but two of whom are indulging the hope that they 
have recently passed from death unto life.” His 
wife also had a class, about the same proportion 
of whom gave pleasing evidence of a change of 
heart. 

A teacher who was rejoicing over the hopeful 
conversion of eighteen youth that had been con- 
nected with her classes in the Sabbath school, 
said, with great emotion, ‘‘that she had received 
letters from several of her old scholars, then re- 
siding in other towns, who referred her back to 
the instructions, they had received in their little 
class, as the means which God had been pleased 














this story.” 





two different Sabbath schools, one of eight and 
the other of ten scholars. In a single autumn, 
these eighteen scholars all became hopefully pious. 
About a year after their conversion, she said, 
with tears of inexpressible joy, ‘‘last Sabbath, 
my last scholar made a public profession of her 
faith in Christ.” [ib. 











MISCELLANY. 


NIGHT. 


All men are stretched upon their quiet beds---lark- 
ness is spread over the skies---every eye is shut and 
every hand is still. ‘The eye that sleeps not is God's; 
his hand always protects. He made sleep to refresh 
us when we are weary; he made night that we might 
sleep in quiet. As the affectionate mother stills every 
little noise, that her infant he not disturbed; as she 
draws the curtains arognd its bed, and shuts out the 
light from its tender eyes; so God draws the curtain 
of darkness around us; so he makes all things to be 
hushed and still, that his large family may sleep in 
peace. When the darkness has passed away, and the 
beams of the morning sun strike through our eye-lids, 
let us begin our day with praising God, who has taken 
care of us through the night. Let his praise be in our 
hearts when we lie down; let his praise be on our 
lips when we awake. 
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Children are able Advocates of Temperance, 


Said a child ten years old, a few days since, to its 
mother, ** Mama, may [ join the tempérance socie- 
ty??? **My son,” said the mother, ‘you are too 
young yet, you may join it when you are old enough,” 
‘** But, mama, some boys were skating on the river on 
Christmas day, and they had some beer there, and 
some of them drank too much and could not stand.” 
—‘* My son,” replied the mother, ‘ you are not too 
young; you may go and join the temperance society 
to-morrow.” If all mothers would come to the same 
wise resolution, they would save thousands ot their 
sons from the drunkard’s grave. But if mothers re- 
fuse to come to this resolution, it is cheering to know 
that children will, in thousands of instances, atone for 
the deficiences of their parents. 





A Boy’s Reproof. 

Last week, E—— E was brought before J— 
T—, Esq., a Justice of the Peace, for beating and 
maltreating his wife while he was in a state of intoxi- 
cation.--The facts were so clearly proved, and the 
case was one of such gross and palpable misconduct, 
that the Justice ordered him to the workhouse. for 70 
days---a too lenient punishment altogether. .When 
sentence was pronounced, E——’s son, about 1% 
years, who was present, spoke up, “ Squire T—, 
father never would have done so in the world, tf you 
had not sold him the pint of rum.” 'The unexpected 
and cutting reproof brought a blush upon the cheek of 
the Magistrate—an emotion which a ram dealer seldom 
betrays.—[ Norwich Courier. 
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POETRY. 


THE ORPHAN’S GRIEF. 
Spring hath buds, and birds hath bowers, 
Morn hath treasures for the bee, 
Valleys have their opening flowers--- 
But they have no smile for me. 


Evening makes no song of gladness, 
Dreams---no hope as they depart; 
Round me swells the sigh of sadness-~ 
Friendless is the Orphan’s heart. 
Born in grief and nursed in tears, 
Soothed not by a parent’s side--- 
Blissful hopes of earlier years--- 
Fade like bubbles on the tide. 
Weary, wayworn, pale, and weeping, 
Dim and languid glows the eye, 
Death is o’er my bosom creeping--- 
Who would not desire to die? 
Heaven, I wait thy welcome coming, 
To bind my weary brow with flowers, 
Plucked from fields for ever blooming--- 
From elysian, chaugeless bowers. 
Yes, methinks my mother meets me, 
Angels bear my spirit home; 
My redeeming Saviour greets me, 
As I burst the conquered tomb. 
Spring hath buds, and birds have bowers, 
Morn hath treasures for the bee, 











to bless, in leading them to their Saviour.” 
Miss —— had two classes of young ladies in 


Valleys have their opening flowers, 
J—a bright eternity. 
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